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Summary 

In general, congressional reports may accompany appropriations measures as part of either the 
committee stage or the resolving differences stage of the legislative process. Although this 
language is not considered binding in the same manner as language in the statute, the 
congressional understanding of an appropriations measure is closely related to its development. 
There are appropriations-specific components and practices related to report language that have 
been developed by the House and Senate Appropriations Committees to better enable their 
oversight of the agencies. There are also components that have come about as a result of chamber 
rules to provide greater information on appropriations measures in order to facilitate their 
congressional consideration. The purpose of this report is to provide an overview of 
appropriations report language. 

Although appropriations report language is primarily developed by the House and Senate 
Appropriations Committees, those committees have formal and informal practices that enable 
input on the language from a variety of sources, including programmatic requests that are 
submitted to the committees from Members of Congress. When appropriators meet to mark up an 
appropriations measure, amendments to the draft report may also be offered and considered in 
committee. While report language cannot be directly amended on the floor, it is sometimes 
possible to propose amendments to an appropriations bill that have the effect of overriding 
language in the report. During the resolving differences stage of the legislative process, 
congressional negotiators also seek to address differences between the relevant House and Senate 
appropriations report language in the joint explanatory statement or other explanatory text 
produced as a result of those negotiations. In current practice, report language does not 
accompany formulaic continuing resolutions (CRs), even if funds are provided in this manner for 
the remainder of the fiscal year. 

In current practice, appropriations report language has a number of typical components. The bulk 
of appropriations report language is devoted to a “section-by-section” analysis of each account 
and a lengthy table that provides a “comparative statement of new budget authority” in the bill. 
The report language may also provide general directives to the agencies funded in the bill related 
to budget preparation and execution, including the form of budget justifications, other reporting 
guidelines and committee initiatives, “program, project, or activity” (PPA) definitions, and 
reprogramming. The Congressional Budget Act requires that the House and Senate 
Appropriations Committee reports for regular and supplemental appropriations measures include 
a statement comparing levels in the measure to the applicable 302(b) suballocations. House and 
Senate rules also mandate that committee reports for general appropriations measures provide 
lists of appropriations not authorized by law. Finally, the House has additional requirements that 
rescissions and transfers, as well as language changing existing law, be listed in committee 
reports accompanying general appropriations measures. 

Appropriations report language raises certain issues for Congress. Each fiscal year, as the 
Appropriations Committees choose the directives that will be made to agencies, they must decide 
which of these directives to include in the bill itself and which to include in report language. Over 
time, as the House and Senate develop rules that govern the content of appropriations report 
language, each chamber must assess its informational needs as it engages in appropriations 
decisionmaking. The House and Senate may choose to take similar or differing approaches to its 
rules relating to appropriations report language, and such rules may be altered as the institutional 
needs of each chamber evolve. 
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Introduction 

Since the first Congress, the congressional appropriations process has involved the annual 
consideration of appropriations measures to fund the activities of most federal government 
agencies. 1 Over the years, this process has evolved so that it currently assumes the consideration 
of 12 regular appropriations bills to provide discretionary spending for the upcoming fiscal year. 2 
If some or all of the regular appropriations measures are not enacted prior to the beginning of the 
fiscal year (October 1 ), one or more continuing resolutions (CRs) might be enacted to provide 
temporary appropriations until either regular appropriations are enacted or the fiscal year ends. 
Supplemental appropriations might also be enacted during the fiscal year to provide funds in 
addition to those in regular appropriations acts or CRs. 3 

The congressional process for considering these various types of appropriations measures has 
developed in the context of institutional considerations that are both internal and external. Internal 
considerations include long-standing congressional rules that encourage the separation of money 
and policy decisions (“appropriations” and “authorizations,” respectively), as well as the 
constraints of previously agreed upon fiscal policies and goals, such as those associated with the 
budget resolution. Additional external considerations, which largely derive from the relationship 
between Congress and the agencies funded through the annual appropriations process, include 
issues such as the level of flexibility that Congress grants to agencies in budget execution. One 
way that the congressional appropriations process has evolved to address these internal and 
external considerations has been in the form and content of report language that accompanies 
appropriations measures. 

In general, report language is used by House and Senate committees for two broad purposes. 

First, report language explains the provisions of a measure to the chamber or chambers that will 
subsequently consider it. Second, report language may also communicate legislative intent to the 
agencies that will carry out the measure once it becomes law. Although report language itself is 
not law and therefore not binding in the same manner as language in the statute, agencies usually 
seek to comply with any directives contained therein. As one congressional scholar has observed, 
“the criticisms and suggestions carried in the reports accompanying each bill are expected to 
influence the subsequent behavior of the agency. Committee reports are not the law, but it is 
expected that they be regarded almost as seriously.” 4 For this reason, congressional interest in the 



1 An appropriation is a type of budget authority. Budget authority is authority provided by federal law to enter into 
contracts or other financial obligations that will result in immediate or future expenditures (or outlays) involving 
federal government funds. For a further explanation of these terms, see U.S. Government Accountability Office (GAO), 
A Glossary of Terms Used in the Federal Budget Process, GAO-05-734SP, September 2005, http://www.gao.gov/ 
new.items/d05734sp.pdf, pp. 20-21. 

2 The congressional budget process distinguishes between discretionary spending, which is controlled through 
appropriations acts, and direct (or mandatory) spending, which is controlled through permanent law. For further 
information on this distinction, see CRS Report 98-72 1 , Introduction to the Federal Budget Process, coordinated by 
Bill Heniff Jr. The annual appropriations process is also used to provide appropriations necessary to finance certain 
direct spending programs that lack a funding source in the authorizing statute. Such “appropriated mandatory” or 
“appropriated entitlement” spending is discussed in CRS Report RS20129, Entitlements and Appropriated Entitlements 
in the Federal Budget Process, by Bill Heniff Jr. 

3 For a general overview of the annual appropriations process, see CRS Report R42388, The Congressional 
Appropriations Process: An Introduction, by Jessica Tollestrup. 

4 Richard Fenno, The Power of the Purse: Appropriations Politics in Congress (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
(continued...) 
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